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LETCHWORTH 








Planned Industry 
amid Idyllic 
Surroundings 


@ A GARDEN city which really lives up to its two- 
fold title—that is the Letchworth of to-day—the happy 
result of pre-arranged planning on the most up-to-date 
lines, the perfectly harmonious merging of the rural and 
the industrial. 


@ Within easy reach of London and linked, too, with 
the Midlands and the North by rail and by the Great North 
Road itself, Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial 
enterprise. 


@ Encircled by an agricultural belt and situated 
amid charming natural surroundings it is among the most 
delightful places to live in. The manufacturing and the 
residential elements are not allowed to clash; modern 
factories—themselves pleasing, as all things well designed 
for their purpose are pleasing—are distributed with full 
consideration of both the practical and the aesthetic. 


@ Rents for both house and factory sites are moderate. 
The normal leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In 
Letchworth, the two essentials of human contentment, 
work and home life, are balanced and blended. 


@ Letchworth sets an example which may well lead 
to new National standards of useful, profitable, contented 
living. 








IRST GARDEN 

CITY LIMITED 
have an expert staff 
to advise persons 
interested. Enquiries 
are welcomed and 
detailed individual 
attention is given to 
each problem. 
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The Land and the People 


ALL WHO are concerned for town 
planning would do well to take note 
of the public attitude on the subject 
as shown by the recent general 
election. As a direct issue town plan- 
ning was not in evidence at all. 
“Planning” in the wider sense was an 
issue, because there is intense irrita- 
tion about controls of all kinds, and 
town-planning controls were lumped 
with the rest in general disfavour, 
and with less understanding than in 
some other cases of their necessity. 

The shortage of houses, on the 
other hand, was a matter of intense 
interest. People without homes want 
them so badly that for the moment 
they care little where they are built 
(though they will care later); they 
would rather have them up in the air 
physically than in the air metaphoric- 
ally. The pressure is so great that it 
tempts MPs and local councillors of 
the less thoughtful type to argue for 
dwellings in the largest possible 
number, anyhow and anywhere so 
long as they can be built quickly, and 
to dismiss planning as a delaying 
factor. Actually, it is no such delay- 


ing factor, but it can be made to seem 
so by those who do not understand 
the reasons for it. 

People who want to build houses 
for themselves, who are not negligible 
in numbers or influence, are far more 
annoyed about planning restrictions, 
which they often confuse with build- 
ing restrictions, than they are about 
the damage to public amenity that 
planning alone can prevent. 

Let us face the unpleasant truth: 
planning is not popular. It is less 
popular than it was at the end of the 
war. One reason is that the few 
personal wants that planning seems 
to thwart or delay are intensely felt, 
whereas the wide general advantages 
that planning can give are mild 
wishes on the outskirts of interest. 

Another reason is that the groups 
who are passionately interested in the 
pattern of land-use are fighting each 
other instead of uniting on a powerful 
argument for balanced control. The 
most eloquent of them are stressing 
parts of the planning case that make 
the least appeal to the great mass of 
people unhappy about their environ- 
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ment—and aspects that are in nearly 
every Case just restrictive. 

The defenders of agriculture are 
not content to state their own strong 
case for conserving good land. They 
presume to tell local authorities and 
developers which are the best sites 
from every other point of view, and 
seek to undermine the authority of 
considered decisions. Some of them 
go so far as to tell townsfolk what sort 
of dwellings they should live in. They 
grossly exaggerate the possible claims 
on land for urban expansion in 
order to re-inforce the scare about 
the food supply. 

Spokesmen of “amenity” attack 
industrial developments, such as 


mineral workings and hydro-electric 
plants, so automatically and bitterly 
and regardless of any but aesthetic 
considerations that they are in danger 
of driving all who are engaged in 
economic enterprise into an “anti- 
planning” camp. What is worse, they 


ally themselves with the agricultural 

‘extremists in opposing the modest 
claim of the urban millions for the 
amenity of minimum living-space. 
And as this claim is historically 
associated with planning itself they 
appear to the public as the enemies 
of planning of the popular sort. 

The only comfort we can extract 
from this distressing state of affairs 
is that a fierce conflict for the use of 
land emphasizes the need for plan- 
ning control. The public and the 
Government may see that the strength 
of the competing interests calls for 
the utmost strength and wisdom in 
reconciling them. If the new Minister 
of Town and Country Planning can 
rise to the height of a great argument, 
and place the housing, social, econo- 
mic, aesthetic, defence, and agri- 
cultural claims in true perspective, he 
may recreate a popular movement in 
favour of planning, such as tempor- 
arily emerged after the sober war- 
time discussions. 
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But the division in the planning 
ranks at this date, when at last we 
have the necessary powers, is deeply 
to be regretted. Planning would be in 
a far stronger moral and political 
position if some of its natural allies 
ceased their outright attacks on the 
claims of others, and agreed on a 
balanced policy for the necessary 
amount of urban expansion, new 
towns, and economic development in 
the countryside. We all ought to be 
getting down together to perfecting 
the plans and evolving a sound and 
considerate administration. 


The Cost of Redevelopment 


Underlying planning, which has 
been devised to guide the rebuilding 
of the country in the generations 
ahead, is the vast problem of the 
finance of that rebuilding. Elsewhere 
in this issue attention is drawn to the 
prospective burden on_ receiving 
authorities of the housing and public 
services for dispersed populations. It 
should not be overlooked that this is 
only one aspect, and perhaps not the 
most formidable, of the huge econo- 
mic problem of the modernization of 
our towns. It is a world-wide paradox 
that the most wealthy cities, though 
they can rebuild their commercial 
centres, cannot without assistance 
from States replace their obsolete 


housing areas. Recent London ex- ~ 
perience confirms that rebuilding at i 
very high density is not likely to be 7 
cheaper than rebuilding at lower” 


density coupled with dispersal. It is 
not conceivable that the finance of 
the Holborn flats, which at eighty an 


acre draw scale subsidies of £2,900 — 
a flat, can be generalized. Even where © 
entirely new services have to be pro- | 
vided, houses in a new town cannot | 


involve a loss as great as that. But 


whichever way we rebuild, we have to / 
get used to the idea that we cannot ~ 
have better dwellings in better cities — 


without paying for them. 
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OUTLINE PLAN FOR KENT 


In this review of the Preliminary Outline Plan for the county the 
opportunity given by its issue for the people of Kent to express 


their views is specially welcomed. 


HE DUTY is laid squarely upon 
Toone councils to prepare, by 

the middle of next year, statu- 
tory county development plans. Kent 
is the first in the field with a “pre- 
liminary outline’’, a first draft as it 
were, prepared on the county coun- 
cil’s instructions by Mr James W. R. 
Adams, its planning officer. Mr 
Adams submits this outline to the 
public to elicit comments and criti- 
cisms (constructive it is to be hoped) 
before the skeleton plan comes to be 
clothed with detail: the council 
appreciating that for their proposals 


by SIR ERIC MACFADYEN 


to prove acceptable and practicable 
they must conform broadly with the 
hopes and aspirations of the people 
of Kent. The procedure affords an 
example of leadership blended with 
circumspection which might well be 
followed by other county councils, 
and without much delay. 

In 1948 an illustrated report on 
the county planning survey of 1944-6 
was published by the Kent CC. This 
was made available to district councils 
and area sub-committees of the 
county planning committee, and Mr 
Adams offers to those interested access 


View from Wrotham Hill 


Mustograph 
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to much relevant data accumulated 
subsequently. 

A substantial slice of Kent, includ- 
ing the Bromley, Chislehurst, Orping- 
ton, Dartford, Erith, and other neigh- 
bourhoods falls within the area of Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie’s Greater Lon- 
don Plan; its proposals, as approved 
by the Clement-Davies report, are 
accepted in principle in this outline, 
which consequently contains few pro- 
posals dealing with that portion of the 
county. In passing one may note how 
events tread upon the heels of the 
planner. The Abercrombie report, 
published in 1945, laid down a limit of 
485,000 for the ultimate population 
of the boroughs and urban districts 
of this area. Already by 1948 they had 
between them passed the half-million 
mark. London’s reception areas of a 
few years back are well on their way 
to qualifying as export areas. 

Canterbury also is outside the pur- 
view of the outline. 


Kent Towns 


The chief centre of population in 
the area is constituted by Chatham, 
Gillingham, and Rochester; a trinity 
of towns increasingly conscious of 
themselves as a unity. (To trace the 
coalescence of the three towns, from 
the days of Dickens, would be an in- 
structive study in the biology of cities 
and one which would challenge the 
imaginative genius of some new 
Arnold Bennett.) With these ““Med- 
way Towns”, whose combined popu- 
lation approaches 150,000, at the 
head of a list of Kent towns Mr 
Adams enumerates three more units 
—Folkestone-Hythe, Maidstone the 
county capital, and Tunbridge Wells 
with Southborough—each around 
50,000. Margate and Gravesend are 
over 40,000, Ramsgate and Dover 
35,000. Between 25,000 and 20,000 
come Northfleet and Sheerness, with 
their vicinities. Ashford, Deal, Sit- 
tingbourne, Tonbridge, Herne Bay, 
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Whitstable, Sevenoaks, and Broad- 
stairs are all above 15,000. Faver- 
sham, Snodland, and Aylesham com- 
plete the list. Of the twenty-one 
towns twelve (including most of those 
of over 20,000) are classified as pre- 
dominantly commercial, seven as re- 
sorts, and two—Tunbridge Wells and 
Sevenoaks—as residential. This class- 
ification is important for planning 
since it is a guiding assumption of the 
outline that the predominant char- 
acter of an existing town shall not be 
changed by planned development— 
although this policy will not preclude 
for instance introducing into a resort 
a certain amount of light industry. If 
therefore any community now classed 
as residential should covet the status 
of a resort or some resort aspire to be- 
come commercial they should speak 
now or for ever after hold their peace. 
The description commercial is taken 
to cover manufacturing industry, 
ports, and markets. 

The population of the twelve com- 
mercial towns is now 417,000 and the 
outline contemplates its expansion to 
500,000. Mr Adams gives also a some- 
what higher limit in each case to 
which “if expedient” the develop- 
ment plan could be adapted. The 
over-all addition of 83,000, or say 
20 per cent, to what is presumably 
the recommended level is the result- 
ant of estimates of the growth of 
Ashford from 23,750 to 40,000, 
Queenborough-Sheerness from 
25,000 to 40,000, Deal from 22,500 to 
27,500, Tonbridge from 19,200 to 
25,000, Aylesham from 4,000 to 
15,000, and Snodland from 7,500 to 
12,500; and of allowing for the re- 
maining commercial towns incre- 
ments which vary in percentage, 
based on the circumstances of each 
case, and add up to about g per cent 
on the average. The large increase 
foreseen for Ashford allows for further 
development around the nucleus of 
the long-established railway engine 
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shops. Aylesham is to be practically a 
new town. The allowance of under 
6 per cent to the Medway towns may 
be thought to under-estimate their 
vitality. 


Rural Kent 


The predominantly agricultural 
communities lend themselves to 
classification as major rural centres, 
minor rural centres, and smaller vil- 
lages and hamlets. Here the basic 
assumption is that every community 
may grow, and within limits, should 
be helped to grow; none are to be 
planned out of existence. 

Twenty-two major centres are 
listed, ranging from 4,500 down to 
1,000, and averaging 2,575. Ex- 
amples are Westerham and Eden- 
bridge 3,700, Cranbrook 3,100, 


Hawkhurst 2,500, Paddock Wood 
2,200, Meopham 1,700, Headcorn 
1,300, and Wye 1,000. The overall 
increase contemplated in the case of 


these major rural centres is on the 
average some 30 per cent; not too 
great provided the process is wisely 
guided. 

Next come the minor centres, or 
key villages, such as Goudhurst, 
Hoath, Ash, Smeeth, Worth, Elham, 
and other hams, Benenden and other 
dens, Seal, Hoo, Throwley, Apple- 
dore, and the incomparable Chid- 
dingstone—betweeneightyandninety 
in all. Their names bring to mind 
pictures of the essential scenery of the 
Garden of England. The community 
functions of the towns and villages, 
large and small, can to a substantial 
extent be made to serve their minor 
brethren as well as themselves; the 
major rural centres as well as the 
towns providing banks, cinemas, and 
so on, the smaller having their pri- 
mary school and village hall. Mr 
Adams asks all the authorities con- 
cerned to express their reactions to 
the specific proposals. He presses for 
criticisms of his lists of major and 
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minor units—should either list be 
smaller or larger? To which larger 
place or places is each smaller one in © 
fact related? Parish councils in par- © 
ticular are asked for their observa- 
tions on every community in their 
parishes, however small. 


Communications 


The proposals for the rural neigh- 
bourhood, when modified to meet 
local representations, should furnish a 
coherent scheme for the organization 
of country life in this age of the coun- 
try bus. If the over-urbanization of 
our society is to be checked and ullti- 
mately reversed a changed content 
will have to be put into both the 
words urban and rural. The country- 
man must be offered a fuller life with 
more ample social opportunities; the 
town dweller must not be shut out 
from nature by bricks and mortar. 
Modern transport has already begun 
to bridge the gap between the two 
ways of life; there is no reason why a 
new synthesis of the two, happier for 
both, should not be speeded up by 
deliberate administrative policy. 

For any such policy to succeed in 
its objects, however, there must be 
an adequate accommodation be- 
tween the demands of internal and 
external transport. London’s com- 
munications with the Continent lie 
across Kent. Kent borders the mouths 
of Thames and Medway. A civil air- 
port at Cliffe is talked of; new docks 
may be needed at Queenborough. 
Through traffic is bound to grow and 
must be provided for, as far as may be, 
without disruption of Kent’s own life. 
The best-laid schemes of a county 
council have to be reconciled with the 
wider designs of national authorities. 
The outline includes interesting by- 
pass proposals (e.g. Elham and 
Lyminge; Tonbridge). Such pro- 
posals lie within the competence of 
those concerned with local interests; 
where A roads are concerned a 
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. Mustograph 


View of village street at Chilham in springtime 


county council is only one of the par- 
ties to a decision. Luckily the Kent 
Path falls into the first category. Mrs 
Keable’s description of this happy 
initiative will be fresh in the memories 
of readers of this Review. 


Democratic Planning 


Provided local public opinion will 
rise to its responsibilities the pro- 
cedure here followed will afford a 
praiseworthy example of democratic 
choice in action. Within the large 
field in which decision is not limited 
by wider interests the people of Kent 
are being taken into the confidence of 
the planning authority. They can, if 
they will, make a material contribu- 
tion to the detailed adaptation of the 
statutory plan to conditions, and pos- 
sibilities, of which they should be the 


best judges. The county council, by 
identifying local public opinion with 
the plan which will emerge, will have 
mobilized behind it powerful sup- 
port. They are likely to need it. Plans 
made for Kent will have to stand the 
impact of outside forces—not least 
the unpredictable surge of London. 
A statutory plan sounds like some- 
thing final; but only time will show 
how final it may prove. The admini- 
strative county to-day contains a 
population of rather under a million 
and a half. Mr Adams has shown how 
a population of a million and two- 
thirds may be accommodated, and 
“if expedient” 10 per cent more than 
that. Can the line be held at even the 
higher figure? The chance will at 
least be improved if all Kent can be 
lined up behind it. 
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MOTTO FOR TODAY: 
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“,..AND TELL HIM HE MUSTN’T” 


A well-known advertising man says what he thinks about the 
control of outdoor advertising under the Town and Country Plan- 


ing Act 1947. 


HE EDITOR Says he “‘would be 

glad to have from 1,000 to 

1,200 words on the control of 

outdoor advertising giving your views 
as an advertising expert.” 

Well, to begin with I don’t like 
that. I suspect all people who describe 
themselves as ‘“‘experts’’—the adver- 
tising variety no more and no less 
than the other sorts including town 
planners. So let’s be clear that I make 
no claim to be an “expert”. Just a 
trier. I have spent my life trying to 
sway public opinion. So has your 
editor. The difference between him 
and me is that I have been trying to 
persuade people to buy various useful 
and/or entertaining commodities; 
while he has been trying to get them 
sorted out into what he thinks are nice 
tidy flocks. I do not accept—in case 
any one asks me to—that the fact 
that my clients and I earn our living 
selling the commodities we advertise 
makes them or me any less worthy o1 
honourable than your editor whose 
““causes’’ have been his hobby and 
not his bread and butter. 

If I sound mildly aggressive it is 
because in much of the discussion 
about control it has been almost 
assumed that commercial advertising 
is a pretty disreputable affair any- 
how and should be confined and 
segregated as much as possible. I cer- 
tainly don’t accept that proposition. 


Dangers of Free Speech 


Commercial advertising is the free 
speech of manufacturers. The right 


by G. R. GCASSON 


to exercise it is as holy as any other 
group’s freedom to speak. 
Commercial advertising, whether 
outdoor or in papers, certainly needs 
some control. So do all the other 


J.D.U. Ward 
One mile from Oxford 


kinds of advertising by people with 
bees in bonnets, causes to plead, axes 
to grind, philosophies, policies, and 
“ideals” to sell. Their theories are 
often far more evil-smelling, unpleas- 
ant, and dangerous to the general 
public than any soaps, cigarettes, or 
sausages. Their arguments are often 
more specious, dishonest, and im- 
moral than any commercial adver- 
tiser could get into print. Yet they 
resent furiously any attempt to con- 
trol the expression of their views. 
Freedom of speech—they cry—hands 
off! I share their strong feelings about 
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freedom of speech—including, speci- 
fically, the freedom of a man who 
makes something to say what he 
thinks about it how, when, and where 
he likes. 

And now, of course, having staked 
the claim to such freedom, we begin 
to modify it, as in practice we know 
we must and shall. Here we are con- 
sidering only modification on the 
‘“‘where’’. 

In practice we all accept that we 
can’t be allowed to plant our adver- 
tising ‘“‘where we like’. In practice 


we know that the “‘sight value’’ of 


some location may and sometimes 
does prove such a temptation to an 
advertiser that he becomes blind to 
or careless of the aesthetic injury he 
may do to the site. So some degree 
of control of advertising is necessary. 
But, by heavens, it is a dangerous 
principle that we agree to, when we 
Say it. 
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Problem of Aesthetic Judgement 

Who shall judge aesthetic values? 
Who shall say what is crude, vulgar, 
“unsuitable’’, damaging? 

I once saw the name of a lubricant 
—something like OLEO—splashed 
in letters of ochre paint twenty feet 
high—on a mountain wall in—Italy 
of all places. As a crude, inartistic, 
vulgar Englishman I was revolted 
and decided on the spot to purchase 
no OLEO as long as I lived. The same 
effect must surely have been fairly 
common, particularly among the 
aesthetic-minded Italians. If so the 
very best sort of control would 
inevitably come into operation— 
control by unorganized public opin- 
ion. I must admit that public opinion 
is slow to operate and a lot of 
mountains might get smeared and 
stay smeared for a long time before 
the makers of OLEO became aware, 
from their sales, of their offence. But 


The lights of Piccadilly 


Fox Photos 
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Fux Photos 


Unsightly hoardings in a London suburb 


ah! please let us be slow and careful 
in giving power to small groups to 
decide our opinions for us and, in our 
name, control other people’s right to 
express opinions. 


Hope for Practical Interpretation 


It is a good feature of what must 
have been an extraordinarily difficult 
Act to formulate, that the control of 
advertisements regulations leave in- 
terpretation and execution so largely 
to local authorities. Not that I think 
that local councils or local bodies are 
able always to reach wise decisions. 
On the contrary I am sure they will 
make some foolish and unfair ones. 
But, lord, they at least live among and 
with the amenities and aesthetic 
values they are supposed to protect. 
There will be at least some drapers, 
grocers, farmers, and other such 
working people to take a common 
and practical view of what is useful, 
ugly, unsuitable, damaging, pleasant. 
At least such a local body is less likely 
to make large sweeping decisions 
based on what some central group 
of so-called aesthetic-minded people 
think is “‘good”’ for us at large. 


I find it difficult to work up 
serious fears about these regulations. 
I believe they are wholly good in in- 
tention and I hope they will prove 
widely good in fact. My real wish is 


that, having this weapon now to 
hand, we shall be very, very slow and 
careful in its use. 


The Good Old English Landscape 


For my part I like cycling round a 
corner of some country lane to see 
facing me an enamel sign (white 
letters on dark blue background) 
which says: R. WHITE’S GINGER BEER, 
KAOLA, LEMONADE, AMERICAN CREAM 
SODA, LEMON SQUASH, CHERRY CIDER. 
I don’t know why I like it. I don’t 
claim it adds to the beauty of the 
scene. I don’t want any of the goods 
it advertises. I suppose I just think it 
is part of the English scene and I don’t 
want to see all such things swept 
away. At the other end of the scale I 
find (I am sorry but not ashamed to 
say) some of the carefully kept Cots- 
wold villages far too self-conscious. 
So clean and tidy! So prim and puri- 
fied! I for one want to retain some of 
the enamelled signs for Mineral 
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Waters, and Somebody’s Oil Engines 
and Somebody Else’s Oil Cake for 
Cattle. When I am on a long train 
journey I like the hoardings which 
advertise Carter’s Little Liver Pills. So 
far as |can remember they have never 
persuaded me to take a pill but they 
have amused and informed me about 
the progress of my journey. I like, 
too, those peculiar painters for ever 
plodding across the green fields with 
their planks and pots and never a 
job in sight for miles. 

Don’t, in your zeal to control and 
confine advertising—don’t abolish, 
liquidate, and utterly ban and banish 
these homely, simple, rather crude, 
and sometimes rather ugly efforts. Let 
us be a little common, a little untidy, 
a little vulgar—even in the deep 
countryside. 


Colour in the Dreary Cities 


Be still more careful how you go in 
towns and cities. It is true that hoard- 


ings and fly posting have often turned 
a street, a square, a corner, into a 
screeching obscene and meaningless 
chaos. But it is also true that posters 
have brought not only advertising 
claims, but colour, entertainment, 


III 


and yes—neatness to dull and dreary 
vistas. It is true that long before the 
control of outdoor advertising was 
thought of, responsible bill-posting 
firms were each year developing and 
exercising their own sensible con- 
trols. Some aesthetes may hate hoard- 
ings anyway—for the artistic level of 
bills displayed, for the haphazard 
conglomeration of them, even for the 
fact that, good or bad, ugly or beauti- 
ful, they are trying to sell things. But 
such people don’t and shall not pre- 
tend to represent the views and out- 
look of the ordinary man. Nor should 
they control and determine what the 
ordinary man shall be allowed to 
look at. 

I know the violent views held and 
expressed about the vulgar and 
garish display at the Hub of the 
World—the electric signs of Picca- 
dilly Circus. I don’t pretend to know 
whether the views are right or wrong. 
I do know that I’m glad the lights are 
on again and I hope many millions of 
little children in town for the first 
time, and people young and old up 
from the country will be able to gape 
in awe and wonder at that twinkling 
and coloured display. 


An example of restrained advertising 


C.P.R.E. Lancashire Branch 
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Shall we permit commercial hoard- 
ings in churchyards? Perish the 
thought! Yet before control could 
stop it, there was erected in the 
bombed churchyard of St James’s, 
Piccadilly, and still is displayed, a 
poster (for a perfume or a soap) 
which is attractive in itself and helps 
to make a desolate scene less desolate. 
Indeed, the only unpleasant feature 
of the display is the rather unctuous 
apologetic notice which suggests that 
the owners of the site are ashamed of 
letting it but need the cash! 


Chance for Interfering Busybodies 


So my conclusion is that while the 
law is good in intention we should be 
on guard and ready to yell as soon as 
any one shows signs of applying it 
with zeal and vigour. 

Even as I write, the town planning 
committee of Sheffield has decided 
that its control shall be extended to 
include notices inside shop windows. 
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And this, if you please, because they 
disliked the matter of an advertisement 
displayed outside a building and 
resented the fact that the advertiser 
could circumvent their quite illegal 
attempt at censorship by displaying 
it inside. 

That is the real danger of the regu- 
lations. That interfering busybodies 
will abuse the very dangerous weapon 
they hold. The committee will say it 
is doing its duty; protecting the pub- 
lic or something. I say it knows very 
little of what protection is needed or 
wanted, so it had better proceed 
warily. We want none of its censor- 
ship on what we shall read and as little 
as possible on where we shall read it. 

This is a dangerous weapon. A 
weapon to be used as little as possible. 
Not to be wielded by enthusiastic 
reformers or self-appointed guardians 
of the public taste, but by men who 
say: ““The most important law of all is 
to have as little law as possible.” 





SIR ERIC MACFADYEN, Vice-Chairman of 
Council, TCPA, Chairman, First Garden 
City Ltd, resident in Kent. 


c. R. CASSON, Advertising Agent, principal 
of C. R. Casson Ltd. 


D. HORRINGA, Dr Sociol., Dutch socio- 
logist who has carried out studies in 
England, France, and Sweden. 


pavies, Association for Civic Ser- 
vice, Welwyn Garden City. 
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THE BATTLE OF BRIDGETOWN 


A sociologist from Holland who resided for a time in an English 
country town gives his impressions of the town and of the local 
discussions of proposals for expansion. It should be understood 
that the judgements are personal. 


HATEVER good reasons there 
W=™ be, from the national 

point of view, for planning 
and building new towns, or develop- 
ing existing small communities, these 
proposals will not always be ap- 
preciated by the inhabitants. Their 
opposition may sometimes be in- 
spired by the defence of agricultural 
interests, as in the well-known case 
of Bracknell, but factors of a social 
and psychological character may also 
enter into the argument. 

Such a case was found in a small 
English country town, which we will 
call Bridgetown. Development pro- 
posals, from which economically the 
town would have benefited greatly, 
were opposed by inhabitants who 
feared that the town might be 
changed to such an extent as to lose 
its character, its traditional social 
structure in which they felt them- 
selves happily and securely embedded. 


Pre-war Bridgetown 

Bridgetown (18,000) and the neigh- 
bouring village of Roofham (5,000) 
are situated in a rural region of which 
Bridgetown is the marketing and 
shopping centre. In this area the 
social élite is formed by some old 
landed families, the “County People’. 
The annual hunt ball, held in 
Bridgetown, the outstanding social 
event of the area, was formerly 
“strictly a county affair”. It was only 
after the second world war, when it 
became difficult to finance the hunt, 
that for the first time in history the 
company at the ball included many 


by D. HORRINGA, pr socioL. 


people from Bridgetown itself, pro- 
fessional and business men bringing 
parties. 

In the town itself however the 
authority of the business men had 
long gone unchallenged. They are the 
trustees of the almshouses. They hold 
important offices in the church and 
other organizations. They dominate 
the town council, eighteen out of 
twenty-four councillors being mem- 
bers of the chamber of commerce. 
“Bridgetown is run by the shop- 
keepers,” as an interviewee put it. 
Before the war it was a quiet pro- 
vincial town, where the cinemas 
closed on Sundays and the church- 
owned pubs at g p.m. on week-days. 


Bridgetown in the War 

The war brought several thousands 
of city-bred people to Bridgetown— 
evacuees, soldiers, and factory work- 
ers, not perhaps a fortunate repre- 
sentation of city life. The evacuees, 
with exceptions, were locally judged 
to be “‘the dregs of society”. The 
presence of soldiers was reported in 
the local press under headings like 
“Immorality;' Girls with Troops”! 
The war workers did not escape some 
identification with these groups, as 
shown by correspondence in the local 
paper. Furthermore, they were held 
to bring acute danger to the town: 
“These aircraft men will attract the 
bombs.”” ‘There was some overt 
hostility in the streets and pubs, and 
when in 1944 the Ministry of Labour 
opened a social centre for the war 
workers they had to organize a wide 
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variety of activities, duplicating the 
many societies and associations in the 
town, with which war workers had 
not been able to make contacts. 


Social Change 


After the confusion of the war years 
the town has gradually but tenaci- 
ously returned to its traditional way 
of life, with a few exceptions how- 
ever in the use of leisure time and in 
the political balance. The resistance 
for example to commercial entertain- 
ment on Sundays has considerably 
weakened—a shift to a more ur- 
banized attitude. 

As to politics: the war has helped 
the local Labour Party to increase its 
power, both by introducing import- 
ees with a Labour background and by 
encouraging the activities of existing 
supporters in the town. The post-war 
increase of electors in the Parlia- 
mentary constituency (8,000) has 
not however shown proportionate 
results in local government elections, 
owing to the English system of district 
representation. The most visible and 
perhaps effective results are shown by 
the membership of the local trades 
council, which from less than 1,000 
before the war rose to 3,000 in 1948. 
A stimulus certainly was the arrival 
of a strongly organized factory from 
the south coast, but trade union 
membership also rose in the old 
Bridgetown firms who had strongly 
resisted it before the war. There had 
never been strikes of any importance 
in the district, but in 1949 employees 
of a factory in Roofham stopped 
work until negotiations had been 
opened with representatives of the 
four unions concerned. 


Attitudes Towards Further 
Development 


There are, generally speaking, two 
schools of opinion on further in- 
dustrialization of the Bridgetown 
district. 
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Several local Labour officials seem 
to be in favour of it, not perhaps so 
much because they believe in plan- 
ning as a principle, but because they 
hope that further industrial growth 
would help to change Bridgetown’s 
outlook and political affiliations in 
their favour, as on a small scale it 
had done already during the war. 
A trades council official, contem- 
plating Bridgetown as a development 
area with a future population of 
35,000 to 40,000, said: ‘This would 
mean a big increase in industrial 
workers in the town.’ He empha- 
sized the importance of building up 
strong trade union organizations in 
anticipation. 

What, however, is the opinion of 
Bridgetown’s most influential men, 
the council members and _ business 
men? In 1943 the chamber of com- 
merce held a “‘brains trust”’ at which 
the question was asked: “Should 
factories be encouraged in Bridge- 
town and district?”’ The mayor said, 
cautiously: “If we could have se- 
lected industries, it would be wise to 
encourage them.” The town clerk: 
“We all regard Bridgetown as a de- 
lightful country town. . . Our first 
duty is to see that this character is 
preserved. Even so, it would be pos- 
sible to introduce some industries of a 
suitable character.”” In 1945 the 
then mayor was reported to have 
said: “By all means let us have 
enough industry to satisfy our own 
labour market . . .”” but added that he 
would be very sorry to see Bridge- 
town industrialized to the same ex- 
tent as Slough. 


Let’s Fight the Planners! 


This rather sceptical attitude to- 
wards further development mani- 
fested itself again when in 1949 the 
Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning approached the local au- 
thorities of the area with proposals 
including an expansion of Bridge- 
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town from 18,000 to 24,000 and of 


Roofham from 5,000 to 16,000. The 
Bridgetown council accepted the 
former proposal by 13 to 8 votes, this 
small majority being reached after it 
was made clear that Bridgetown 
would only be asked to absorb its own 
“natural increase’’. 

Apparently there was a fear of the 
possible growth of the city-bred ele- 
ment in the population. “Bridge- 
town would lose its identity,” said 
one of the aldermen. A heated corres- 
pondence was started in the local 
paper, directed against “‘the busy 
little planners”. “After all, why 
should we be swamped, encircled, 
and absorbed in this way by an 
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invading host of ‘foreign’ town- 
dwellers we do not want?” 

The district council afterwards 
opposed the plan and succeeded in 
getting the figure for Roofham down 
to 10,000. 

This negative attitude towards 
planning proposals is certainly not 
to be found only in Bridgetown and 
Roofham. The task of planning 
authorities in a democratic state is 
thus not finished with drawing blue- 
prints. They will also have to study 
the history and attitudes of the 
people affected by their plans, and 
they will have to “sell” their pro- 
posals by means of a well-informed 
public relations department. 


Cottage Topiary 


"y P| 





Two small birds and one large 
bush—or one large bird and two 
small bushes. Topiary has suffered 
from much hostile and contemptuous 
criticism, from the times of Bacon and 
Pope to our own day, but cottage 
gardeners have refused to be deterred 
from cultivating their fancy and now 
there is even some sign of topiary 





returning to polite fashion. A word of 
warning may be timely. Solitary 
good examples of topiary craft are 
commonly amusing or charming; two 
good examples may be satisfactory; 
three are likely to be tedious; and 
four will almost certainly excite ex- 
pressions of ridicule or distaste. 
j.W. 
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Our New Ministers 

It is a step forward for Town and 
Country Planning that the new 
Minister, the Rt Hon Hugh Dalton, 
MP, is in the Cabinet and takes high 
rank therein. Mr Dalton’s known 
interest in planning gives him a 
flying start. Positional as well as 
personal strength is needed at the top 
in dealing with the inevitable con- 
flict of claims for land use, since a state 
of pull-devil-pull-baker between de- 
partments could in its way be as 
prejudicial to balanced development 
as the slightly regulated commercial 
bidding of the past, and even less 
sound economically. We extend good 
wishes to the new Minister, and 
promise to keep him informed on 
fundamental human and _ business 
interests no less than on the interests 
of aesthetic amenity. 

The fact that Mr George Lindgren, 
MP, the new Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, has been long residentin Welwyn 
Garden City and has been a member 
and chairman of its UDC, means that 
we have another Minister with know- 
ledge of important aspects of plan- 
ning. The team appears a strong one. 
And it is faced with a strong job in 
applying the great powers of the Acts 
for true national benefit without 
throttling private and public initia- 
tive at other levels. 


The Former Ministers 

Personal sympathy will be felt with 
Mr Silkin in his absence, through the 
accident of circumstance, from the 
scene. He had foreshadowed an early 
departure from our Ministry, pre- 
sumably for another, but no one 
anticipated that he would not stand 


for some other seat in exchange for 
the one that disappeared in the 
electoral redistribution. It is a curious 
result of the spontaneous suburban 
trend that it unseated an advocate of 
planned dispersal, and that he did not 
at once find a suitable reception area. 
The three major Acts passed during 
Mr Silkin’s term of office must be 
respected as a remarkable personal 
achievement, in view of the vague 
interest taken by the public, and 
even by most parliamentarians, in 
vitally important planning issues. We 
have disagreed with some of his ex- 
pedients and decisions, but we do not 
forget that he was exploring un- 
known ground, that he was advised 
by a new and inexperienced depart- 
ment, and that there was almost a 


Rt Hon Hugh Dalton, MP 
Elliot & Fry 
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vacuum of constructive criticism 
outside. We believe the general 
structure of his new measures will 
stand, with marginal amendments 
based on experience in working them. 
Sympathy will also be extended to 
Mr E. M. King, the late Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the MTCP, who 
was defeated in the election. During 
his short term of office he had gained 
much respect in planning circles. 


Paris and London 

An interesting sidelight on the 
differences in social habits in Paris 
and London was given by the recent 
strike on the Paris Metro. The in- 
convenience of the stoppage was 
aggravated by the Gallic custom of 
returning home for a_ substantial 
lunch instead of being content with 
a frugal snack washed down by a 
hasty cup of coffee. The Metro has 
to cope with not two but four daily 
rushes to and from work. The 
Parisian is thus condemned four 
times a day to be confined, under 
conditions of intense discomfort, to 
the cramped space of a somewhat 
squalid coach; he can, however, con- 
sole himself by reflecting that in one 
respect he is in a happier position 
than his opposite number in London. 
In Paris one can travel anywhere on 
the system for a uniform fare. In 
London, on the other hand, to grasp 
the complexities of the fares struc- 
ture would require almost a life 
study, though it is gratifying to note 
that the British Transport Com- 
mission now propose some simplifica- 
tion. This, however, will be at the 
expense of an overall increase in the 
level of charges. In future the 
London strap-hanger will have to 
pay slightly more for his place in an 
overcrowded tube train; but he may 
reflect that a journey of the same 
distance in an equally uncomfortable 
bus or trolley-bus would have cost 
him neither more nor less. 


















































PUNCH 
‘*Now here’s a fine view of our latest eight 
million cubic  spiral-guided gasholder— 
marred, I am afraid, by the unsightly foliage 
of the surrounding countryside.” 


Culture in Metropolis 

A new record in the field of urban 
culture was established during the 
recent Christmas show at New 
York’s Radio City, which holds 
6,200 spectators. To obtain access to 
this holy of holies, 8,000 people stood 
two deep in a queue which, though 
wound back on itself, covered the 
length of seven blocks. Those at the 
rear of it had to possess their souls 
in patience for six hours before 
reaching their goal. 


Science to the Rescue 

The Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research has sent out a 
mobile laboratory to investigate 
noises which have driven a large 
majority of this country’s flat dwell- 
ers to vocal complaint. The labora- 
tory measures noises in flats with 
which it is connected temporarily by 
means of cables. Sounds recorded in 
this manner include babies crying, 
heavy footsteps, loud wirelesses, and 
furniture being shifted. Reports by 













Menley & James 


Daniel Lambert (1770-1809). George Mere- 
dith described London as the ‘Daniel 
Lambert of Cities”’ 


(Reprinted by courtesy of Menley & James Ltd 


Srom a circular.) 


the Department indicate that, where- 
as in the case of houses only one 
family in four was troubled by noise 
caused by neighbours, the propor- 
tion in the case of flat dwellers was 
two out of three. 


Allotment Gardens 

Interesting data on the popularity 
of allotments are contained in the 
recent Allotments Advisory Com- 
mittee report. The demand for allot- 
ments varies considerably from one 
district to another and is greatest 
where house gardens are small or 
unemployment is prevalent. Local 
authorities are advised to aim at 
four acres of allotments for every 
1,000 inhabitants. Further recom- 
mendations are that local authorities 
should only have to provide allot- 
ment gardens not exceeding a quart- 
er of an acre, and that parish councils 
should be enabled to provide allot- 
ments with rate aid. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
The recent publicity given to 
gang violence and other forms of 
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juvenile crime lends added interest 
to the news that one of our regular 
contributors, Mr John Mack, Steven- 
son Lecturer in Citizenship at Glas- 
gow University, has been appointed 
by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust to make a survey of juvenile 
delinquency in Great Britain. Mr 
Mack, who is responsible for our 
“Scottish News’’, will pay particular 
attention to the role of juvenile 
courts, borstal instituions, approved 
schools, universities, and clubs in 
combating hooliganism. 


Bournville, Bournville, Bournv... 

Instructions to staff of this Review, 
including Editor. Stay behind after 
office closes and write out the name 
Bournville 100 times! Last month, 
too late, we saw that we had printed 
with an “e” too many this famous 
name. This is not explained by love 
of ease. There is no excuse for it at 
all. 


Summer School 

The Town and Country Planning 
Summer School will be held at the 
University of Nottingham from 6 to 
13 September 1950. Applications 
should be made to The Secretary, 
Town and Country Planning Sum- 
mer School, 18 Ashley Place, London, 
S.W.1. 


For Lincs. Readers 

Miss J. Cox, of The Longmynd, 
Grantham Road, Sleaford, Lincs., 
would be glad to hear from other 
readers in her district who are 
interested in forming a local planning 


group. 


Land Registry 

We have been requested by the 
Chief Land Registrar to state that 
the register under the Land Registra- 
tion Acts (see ‘““The Romance of the 
Land Registry”’ in our March issue) is 
strictly private and may be inspected 
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only by the registered proprietor of 
the land or a charge thereon or by 
persons duly authorized by such 
registered proprietors. 


Dovercourt’s Future Seafront 

Last autumn the architectural 
staff of the Harwich Borough Coun- 
cil prepared a model showing the 
western sea front of Dovercourt as it 
may be in twenty or thirty years’ time. 

The model, subsequently displayed 
to the public, has been described as 
“a basis for logical development” 
and represents a long-term plan 
which, though accepted by the coun- 
cil, is in no sense final. 

At the extreme west of the area 
are twelve acres of playing fields (the 
pitches shown on the model give only 
a rough indication of their location), 
and a double promenade backed by 
a wide greensward. The latter is 
shown dotted with beach chalets of 
uniform design. Further to the east 
additional bathing facilities are to be 
provided on a generous scale. Other 
proposed improvements include an 
extension of the existing putting 
green, new bowling greens, an up-to- 
date restaurant and dance hall with 
provision for indoor skating, a car 





Model showing part of Dovercourt’s Future Seafront 
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park and filling station, public 
gardens with walks and shelters, and 
a communal pavilion serving pitches 
for various types of sport. 


Home Gardens to Starve In? 

On 14 January one hundred mem- 
bers of the Gaddesden and District 
Village Produce Association gathered 
for a home-grown village supper, 
every item of which had been grown, 
gathered, or reared by members of 
the party. On the menu were veget- 
able soup, rabbit and chicken pie, 
vegetable salad, greens and carrots, 
and fruit salad. Home-made elder- 
berry, dandelion, and plum wine 
were served with the meal. We do 
not know if the Rural Land Utiliza- 
tion Officer was a guest. 


A Statistical Improbability 

Other useful bodies will enviously 
congratulate the Royal Statistical 
Society on an anonymous gift of 
£30,000 for the housing of the 
Society. In these days such a bene- 
faction defies the theory of prob- 
ability very pleasantly. Is any one 
anywhere thinking of flouting it again 
for the benefit of the Town and 
Country Planning Association? 
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WELWYN: PLAN FOR COMPLETION 


A resident of Welwyn Garden City here expresses his view of the 


new Plan now under consideration. 


HE Welwyn Garden City De- 
velopment Corporation re- 
cently submitted its outline 
plan for Welwyn Garden City to the 
Minister of Town and Country 
Planning and it is now on sale for the 
modest price of three shillings. What- 
ever one may think of the plan itself 
this attractively produced publica- 
tion shows definite evidence of plan- 
ning, and the reader will have little 
excuse for not being aware of the 
shape of things to come in Welwyn 
Garden City. The report is divided 
into eleven sections each covering one 
aspect of the development and is 
illustrated by appropriate plans and 
charts. 

The town planner, Mr Louis de 
Soissons, was instructed by the 
corporation to provide for an ad- 
ditional 20,000 persons, which means 
doubling the population of the town. 
No doubt plans drawn up for the 
Garden City Company were already 
in existence and much that is shown 
here must have been influenced by 
what has gone before. In any case the 
completion of a half-built town made 
the planner’s job very different from 
what it would have been had the 
corporation started from scratch. 
As the report states: “The new 
planning proposals follow the original 
conception, altered to meet the modi- 
fied eventual size of the town.” It 
goes on to say that “the existing de- 
velopment, while being fairly well 
balanced, taking the town as a whole, 
is by no means well balanced as be- 
tween the areas into which the town is 
divided,”” and observes that the aim 
is to secure a balanced residential 
development not only in the town as a 


by A. P. DAVIS 


whole but within the four areas into 
which it will be divided. 

The map reproduced on p. 123 
shows that the four residential areas 
fall naturally into the quarters made 
by the intersection of the main and 


branch railway lines. The pair of 


residential areas to the east of the 
main line is in turn divided by the 
industrial area, and the pair to the 
west by the main shopping, business, 
administrative, and cultural area. 

The present town consists of two 
residential areas which lie east and 
west of the main line. The south-east 
area has a population of nearly 
10,000, and it is proposed to increase 
this to 18,000. Most of the people who 
live there now are employed in the 
local industries; it is a district con- 
sisting entirely of weekly rented 
houses. Neither the corporation nor 
the planner are happy about this and 
propose to achieve a more balanced 
development by adding another 
8,000 to the 10,000 already there, 
making particular efforts “to intro- 
duce into the new development area 
a fairly high proportion of monthly 
rented and privately owned dwell- 
ings’. This is no doubt a laudable 
aim but it is to be wondered whether 
the people for whom the new develop- 
ment is designed will be forthcoming. 
Although there is pretty enough 
country on that side of the town the 
west side is regarded as the most de- 
sirable if only for the reason that the 
industrial area lies to the east. 

The south-west area is practically 
completed, only such development 
as will round it off being required. It 
provides a ready-made model of the 
balanced development which the 
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planner is seeking to achieve in the 
other areas. The two northern areas 
lie roughly opposite one another on 
either side of the main railway line. 
The situation of both should make 
them attractive places in which to 
live. It is clear that the corporation 
is determined not to repeat the mis- 
takes of Peartree and accordingly has 
sought to allocate its three categories 
of houses fairly. The categories are 
weekly rented, monthly rented, and 
privately owned or detached houses. 

No one would quarrel with the idea 
of mixing weekly rented houses with 
the others, but the plan on page 22 
of the report shows that some of the 


best sites are allocated to this class of 


house. For example the site on the 
west side of the main line looking 
down to the Viaduct is so allocated 


12! 


and there are plenty of other ex- 
amples which will occur to any one 
who knows the district. Some adjust- 
ment seems desirable if the corpora- 
tion is to take full advantage of these 
sites. 

Building is not to take place in 
Sherrards Wood and by this self- 
denying ordinance the corporation, 
we are told, has been deprived of the 
“ability to build houses in that por- 
tion of the designated area which has 
the highest residential amenity and 
would therefore command the great- 
est level of residential ground rents”’. 
To compensate for this loss it is pro- 
posed to build on the Maitland 
Estate which lies to the north-west of 
the wood. On any count this seems a 
thoroughly bad business. The estate 
lies close to the Great North Road in 


Aerial View of Welwyn Garden City 
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what looks suspiciously like the green 
belt. It would form an isolated com- 
munity and could only function by 
the building of a motor road through 
the wood which would, to say the 
least, spoil the peace and quiet of the 
wood. All this is of course realized by 
the planner who has neatly prepared 
a retreat in the following words: “‘Itis 
not proposed that the road through 
the woods should be constructed until 
such time as the corporation find it 
necessary and decide definitely to 
open up the Maitland area for resi- 
dental development.” 

The actual lay-out of the resi- 
dential areas follows well-established 
garden city lines and the garden 
character of the town should be pre- 
served with its open spaces, trees, 
hedgerows, etc. It is pleasant to see 
the number of footpaths and bicycle 
tracks which link the different areas. 
Whether, however, closes and cul-de- 
sacs are as popular as the planner 
seems to think is open to doubt. Too 
often the shortest way home is the 
longest way round. Shopping re- 
quirements, as far as one can see from 
the report, are well met by the central 
and unit centres. 


Industrial Area 

The section on industrial develop- 
ment shows the total area allotted to 
industry as 336 acres. As the present 
area consists of 154 acres this means a 
considerable development, calcu- 
lated on the basis of a density of ap- 
proximately forty persons to the acre. 
Not all the new development will 
be available for new industry as some 
will be used for extensions of existing 
factories and service concerns, but 
seventy-eight acres will be free for 
brand new industrial firms, which it 
is hoped will provide work for both 
men and women. Sectional factories 
will be available for small concerns, 
and a few larger sites for industries 
able to build their own factories. 
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Finally, something should be said 
about the industrial road. ‘Traflic 
from the north will, if the highway 
through Lockleys is constructed, 
reach the Welwyn-Hertlord road ata 
point near the present entrance to 
Lockleys. It will there be confronted 
by a roundabout at the opposite side 
of which will be a new and inviting 
road leading directly into Welwyn 
Garden City. For those who can 
read, however, there will be direction 
signs sending industrial traffic to the 
left along the Welwyn-Hertford road, 
a B-road be it noted, Should any 
lorry driver so far forget himself as to 
follow the directions he will say good- 
bye to the nice open inviting road 
and travel for a mile along the B-road, 
negotiating on the way a narrow 
bridge and a small hamlet. Eventu- 
ally he will arrive at the industrial 
road and be rewarded by an easy 
run into the factory area. 

The corporation can make a road 
for the industrial traffic but can it 
force the traffic to use it? Should not 
the factory road run from the round- 
about and be routed across the rail- 
way line somewhere? If the planner 
would like an opinion on this question 
he should apply to any one living in 
Digswell Road. The opinion would 
be expressed forcibly. 


Public Opinion 

In spite of these criticisms the plan 
as a whole seems well conceived. The 
corporation has clearly realized the 
responsibility involved in bringing 
Welwyn Garden City to its full 


development and has shown itself 


sensitive to public opinion during the 
preparation of the plan. Given a 
continuance of this attitude there 


seems no reason to suppose that the 
completed town will not conform to 
the ideals of its founder. That these 
ideals are fulfilled is the earnest hope 
of the many admirers of Welwyn 
Garden City. 
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DISPERSAL AND LOCAL FINANCE 


The transfer of population to the Outer Ring under the Greater 


London Plan raises the question of the allocation of the cost between 


the Government and the Inner and Outer Authorities. The point of 


view of the latter is discussed by the Finance Official of one of them. 


ECENT EVENTS have empha- 
sized the need to consider 


carefully the financial effect of 


any scheme in order that our limited 
resources shall be used in meeting our 
most urgent needs, and to secure the 


utmost benefit from a given amount of 


expenditure. Expenditure of money 
is a diversion of labour and materials, 
beth of which are in short supply. 
This applies to town and country 
planning, as was stressed by the 
Minister to the ‘Town Planning 
Institute recently when he said: “Ina 
practical world we cannot divorce 
planning from cost, and when a plan 
is presented to an authority they are 
entitled to know what this plan will 
cost and if it will be implemented, 
and how the implementation of the 


plan fits in with the other duties of 


the local authority.” It is in this 
spirit that one would like to examine 
the effect on the finances of the local 
authorities responsible for the twenty- 
six towns to which it is intended ulti- 
mately to transfer some 550,000 
people from London in accordance 
with the scheme set out in the 
Ministry’s circular dated 3 December 
1949. Unfortunately it contains little 
information of the kind indicated by 
the Minister; this makes detailed 
financial consideration of the pro- 
posals difficult, and one is reduced to 
more general considerations only. 
Some of the factors involved are 
1) the rate of progress, (2) by whom 
the development is to be carried out, 
3) the kind of accommodation re- 
quired for the transferred popula- 
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tion, (4) the type of person to be 
transferred, particularly age and 
occupation, (5) the resources of the 
local authority in relation to the 
comparative increase in the popula- 
tion of the area, (6) the services it 
affords already, and what margin (if 
any) is available for increased de- 
mand, (7) the new and extended 
services needed, (8) the physical 
nature of the locality. No two areas 
are alike, and it is not possible there- 
fore to lay down precise standards. 
Each must be considered on its own, 
and there is need for much more 
research if development is to be se- 
cured on sound and proper lines. 
Much is heard to-day of the need for 
a “balanced community”, and a 
balanced and _ sound financial 
economy is an essential ingredient in 
the overall social picture. 


Scale of Local Expenditure 

Perhaps the most important matter 
is the scale of capital expenditure 
involved. It may not be generally 
realized how large an effect capital 
expenditure has on local authorities’ 
budgets, and with present-day costs 
several times greater than they were 
in pre-war days the effect will be 
much greater in the future. Further, 
many medium-sized towns have been 
built over long periods of time and 
have thus accumulated a_ large 
amount of surplus assets on which 
loans have been repaid. (As Mum- 
ford says: “Cities are a product of 
time’’.) Again, modern standards are 
higher and generally more expensive. 
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I give two examples of the effect of 
these points from my own town, 
which is to be developed from a 
population of 23,000 to some 65,000. 
First, the estimated annual loan 
charges on the capital cost of the 
main sewers (excluding sewage dis- 
posal) are approximately seven times 
those now being paid in certain other 
towns of 60,000 to 70,000 population. 
Secondly, the mileage of roads 
eventually needed for the new town 
is nearly half as much again as in the 
other towns mentioned; allowing for 
increased costs and higher standards 
it is not unreasonable to assume a 
multiple of four or five. The annual 
maintenance costs will also be higher, 
with verges and grass swards as an 
embellishment to the bill. I have 
mentioned two services only, but 
capita] expenditure is involved in the 
extension of many others, including 
education, libraries, fire service, parks 
and other amenity services, police, 
etc. Some of these schemes involve 
large and costly works well in advance 
of development, and during the 
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period between construction and the 
arrival of the new rate income there 
may be a burden of some magnitude, 
beyond the capacity of the receiving 
area to bear without outside assist- 
ance. 


County and District Services 

As to revenue expenditure on the 
usual local services, much depends on 
the proportion which the new popu- 
lation to be transferred to a county 
bears to the existing population 


there. The greater proportion of 


these services are now provided by 
county councils, which take some- 
thing like two-thirds of the total rate 
now levied. If the incoming numbers 
are small the cost of the county 
services will be spread over a wide 
area, and should involve a small 
increase, because there will of course 
be new rateable value from the new 
development. But when you come to 
a county like Hertfordshire, which is 
faced with an abnormal influx, unless 
some special assistance is forth- 
coming the level of expenditure can 
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only result in a very high rate 
poundage. Education is probably the 
most costly of local services, and as 
the population to be moved will prob- 
ably comprise mostly young families, 
it is reasonable to assume that the 
rate for this would increase consider- 
ably. . 

When you come to consider the 
services provided by the district 
councils different considerations ap- 
ply. The area will not only have to 
bear its share of any increase in the 
cost of the county services but will 
also have to meet the charge arising 
from the services required in the 
immediate locality. At this level the 
force of the impact of the new popula- 
tion can be severe, because in most 
cases it is either more than or 
approaching the existing population. 
Accordingly, the area over which to 
spread the extra cost is very small. 
Some of the services will require 
little or no capital expenditure, and 
therefore the cost of them would be 
normally the same in a new or ex- 
panded town as in an older and more 
established one; then, subject to what 
is said later, the new rateable value is 
available to meet the cost. The new 
population will require amenities 
not normally found in receiving areas 
of some of the sizes proposed. These 
services are usually provided by 
district councils and will add to 
present rate levels. 


Rate Income and Expenditure 


At this point it would be well to 
review the question of rateable value. 
In a White Paper issued in 1945 
entitled ‘Local Government—Eng- 


land and Wales during the Period of 


Reconstruction” (Cmd. 6579) the 
Ministry of Health states: 

Under modern conditions the 

development may often assume a 


different form, and the bulk of 


houses in a transferred territory 
may well be working-class houses 
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built by the municipality. It is 
impossible to say with precision 
whether such houses “pay their 
way” since much depends on the 
circumstances of the individual 
families inhabiting them; but it has 
been roughly estimated that the 
rates paid by the occupier of a 
house of less than about £30 rate- 
able value are unlikely to cover the 
cost to the rates of the services 
which he and his family enjoy. 
Thus, if a development consisted 
solely of working-class houses, with 
an average rateable value of, say, 
£20 or less, the rate burden im- 
posed by the new services required 
would largely exceed the addition- 
al produce of rates. Such an un- 
mixed development does not, how- 
ever, occur in practice. Houses of 
higher value, shops, cinemas, pub- 
lic houses, and the like will also 
probably be found in the area, and 
the ultimate loss or gain may well 
remain a matter of doubt. 
Data showing the break-up of the 
rateable value of local authorities 
are not available in full detail, but 
the following figures have been culled 
from an analysis made for all the 
authorities in Hertfordshire: 


| Average per house 
Rateable Value 


| of dwellings | of all here- | 


only ditaments 
ie. Rood 
Boroughs 20°46 33°31 | 
Urban Districts | 22°54 | 32°34 
Boroughs and | 


Urban Districts | 21°79 32°69 


From the extract quoted above, and 
from the general tenor of the Ministry 
of ‘Town and Country Planning cir- 
cular, it is assumed that practically all 
the people to be transferred will re- 
quire ‘working-class houses built by 
the municipality”, and this view is 
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confirmed by an examination of such 
information relating to this subject as 
is given in the outline plans of the 
development corporations. These 
houses will carry a rateable value not 
more than the average shown in the 
table above, giving, assuming an 
appropriate number of other heredit- 
aments is erected, an average “over- 
all’ assessment of £30 to £32 per 
dwelling; with a rate of 18s. 6d. the 
rate income would be about £28 to 
£29 per house, say £14 to the county 
council, and £7 to the district 
council. 


Housing Subsidies and Rents 


The comments in the previous 
paragraph bring us to the question 
of the provision of houses. The 
Ministry of Health, and the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning in 
paragraph 15 of the memorandum 
accompanying its circular, indicate 
that this will have to be done in the 
main by the local authorities, except 
in the new towns, but it is not said 
whether it is to be by the exporting 
suthorities or the receiving ones. This 
point is most important because at 
present each council house costs the 
rates {5 10s. per annum for sixty 
years. In addition, the organizations 
of some authorities would have to 
be developed to enable them to cope 
with the additional work. The re- 
sources of most of them are quite 
inadequate to meet these burdens, 
and the new rate income from the 
new houses would be insufficient to 
meet this charge and the cost of the 
services required, bearing in mind the 
small part of the total levy retained 
by district councils. The only alterna- 
tive would be increased rates in the 
receiving areas, a remedy which they 


would not appreciate. Even if relief 


were given to them under Section 7 
of the Housing (Financial and Mis- 
cellaneous Provisions) Act, 1946 the 
burden would still be heavy, when 
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added to the cost of solving their own 
local problems. On the other hand 
the views of the exporting authorities 
on this topic would be interesting. 
It is therefore essential that this aspect 
of the matter should be clarified at an 
early date. 

The question of rents is a serious 
one to-day. Present costs are so high 
that in spite of the subsidies rents are 
straining the resources of the tenants 
to the utmost. In fact, many authori- 
ties are finding it necessary to aid the 
rents of post-war houses by increasing 
those of pre-war dwellings, or by 
additional rate aid. This is possible 
where new houses are few compared 
with pre-war ones, but where the 
number of new houses is unduly large 
it would not be possible. If the rents 
prove beyond the means of a large 
number of the tenants then the own- 
ing authorities would be faced with 
the possibility of large deficits. ‘The 
development corporations realize this 
and have called attention to certain 
aspects of this matter in their latest 
annual reports. 


Special Case of New Towns 

The foregoing remarks apply par- 
ticularly to “expanded” towns, but 
much is also apposite to new towns. 
There the development will be done 
by the development corporations 
which will have to undertake much 
of the expenditure. Nevertheless, 
local authorities will be called on to 
provide the services usually supplied 
by them, and unless other help is 
available it can only be expected that 
rates will increase to a level higher 
than that general in the country. The 
New Towns Act authorizes contribu- 
tions by development corporations 
towards the costs of local authorities, 
and the Ministry appointed a work- 
ing party to consider the question. Its 
report has not yet been made public, 
and there are no official indications as 
to the lines on which any grants will 
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be made available. If, however, these 
expanded and new towns are left 
unaided the high rates added to the 
high rents will materially affect the 
success of the proposed development. 
The customer may be compelled to 
put up with what he can get at a 
reasonable price rather than live in 
the more desirable but expensive 
conditions under the scheme we have 
been considering. 
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There are many points which can- 
not be even touched on in an article 
of this kind, and yet are very relevant 
to the subject matter. The decentrali- 
zation of London’s population is an 
urgent problem, full of complexities, 
which must be solved. Yet the solu- 
tion must bea right one, built on good 
solid foundations, foundations pro- 
perly bound by the cement of sound 
financial principles. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE BLACK 


COUNTRY 


The writer of the original article under this title replies to Professor 


Sargant Florence’s criticism in our March issue. 


AY I be allowed to dispel mis- 
M understanding about the few 
general points I tried to make 

in “‘Reflections on the Black Coun- 
try’, challenged by Professor Sar- 
gant Florence in your March issue? 
1. Planning proposals are founded 
upon assumptions, and unless the 
greatest care is taken to make the 
assumptions as fully informed and 
widely agreed as possible the real 
problem is missed and planning may 
be worse than laissez-faire. Professor 
Florence says there is no difference 
in assumptions between the West 
Midland Group and Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie, that they are both pro- 
ducing different solutions for the 
same clearly stated problem, that 
“the difference between the Group 
and the Abercrombie plan is a ques- 


tion not of ends but of means’’. If 


that is so, I am sorry to have to admit 
that I am unable to read intelligently. 
All the same, it is astonishing that 
there is no difference, since the 
studies were not made at the same 
time, and the period between was 
marked by great changes and un- 
certainties. 
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2. Of course I did not use the word 
“fantasy” to describe the Group’s 
plan, but simply and solely the land- 
scape architect’s redevelopment 
schemes, confessedly aiming at a 
greater Chatsworth or Longleat. Go 
into the spinney at Moxley Hospital, 
and you see what has been done and 
can well be done. Look at the site 
with the landscape architect’s dream 
in your head, and you know it never 
will come true till the end of time. 

3. I did not and would not defend 
the general proposition that “‘the 
conurbation is the industrial machine 
par excellence”, but the rage inspired 
by this general proposition should not 
blind one to the possibility of a par- 
ticular enthusiasm for the industria! 
zone between Wolverhampton and 
Smethwick. My point was that pre- 
conceived planning ideals can pre- 
vent one’s recognizing that this is the 
obviously right solution in this par- 
ticular case, with its own exciting 
possibilities. ‘There is no reason at all 
why the flanking residential zones 
should not be developed as neigh- 
bourhoods on the existing old town 
centres. 
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THE PLAN FOR WARWICK 


A review of Warwick: its Preservation and Redevelopment. A 
plan for the Borough of Warwick prepared for the Borough 
Council by Patrick Abercrombie, MA, FRIBA, and Richard 
Nickson, MA, FRIBA. Architectural Press, 12s. 64d. 


HE PREPARATION of a rede- 
velopment plan for Warwick is 
undoubtedly one of the most 
pleasant tasks that an architect- 
planner could be asked to undertake. 
That Professor Abercrombie and Mr 
Richard Nickson found it so, is 
apparent when reading the book. 
The beautiful town of Warwick 
which is so well endowed with historic 
buildings—for the most part simple in 
design and architecturally satisfying 
—escaped the worst effects of nine- 
teenth-century industrial develop- 
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ment. It has not lost its character and 
charm. Slums and near slums exist, 
but not in desolate areas such as are 


found in industrial cities. Plenty of 


open land is available for the popu- 
lation’s housing needs and for the 
provision of all the essential ameni- 
ties of a happy town life. 

The planning problem to be solved 
is not primarily one of reconstruction 
—it is concerned mainly with preser- 
vation from decay, from unplanned 
development, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, from the disastrous 
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A group of old houses seen from West Gate 


effects of cross-country motor traffic. 
Those who know and love Warwick 
cannot fail to be disturbed by the 
heavy concentration of traffic in the 
historical centre of the town, a con- 
centration that not only detracts 
from. the amenities, but creates a 
bottleneck in regional communica- 
tions. After the traffic congestion has 
been overcome, the preservation of 
the town centre can be more easily 
achieved. 


Ring Road and By-pass 


The consultants’ solution of this 
problem is relatively simple. Briefly, 
it consists of two major operations: 

First, of conveying the heavy 
traffic that now converges on the 
town centre around an inner ring 
road, north of the line of the old town 
walls, linking the Stratford, Birming- 
ham, Coventry, Leamington, and 


Banbury roads; secondly, of pro- 
viding a by-pass on the west, from 
the Stratford road across the Birming- 
ham road and ending at the Coventry 
road. This outer by-pass does not 
materially interfere with existing or 
proposed building developments. It 
is planned with full regard to the 
needs of fast moving traffic; the 
smallest radius of curvature is 4,000 
feet and a minimum sight distance 
of 1,000 feet is allowed. There are 
only two junctions along the whole 
route of five miles. Yet despite strict 
observance of engineering require- 
ments, the line has been related to 
existing farm units, so that disturb- 
ance of agriculture shall not create 
serious problems. Furthermore, land- 
scape treatment is recommended 
which will result in a road that will be 
attractive and interesting to those 
who use it and a pleasing addition to 
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Three stages in the growth of Warwick. 
First (1066) a fortified mound; then (1750) a 
residential town; to-day Warwick is a centre 
for tourists and small-scale industry. Recent 
development has not maintained the 
compactness of the original town, 
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the local scene instead of a scar on the 
countryside. Footpaths, for which 
there are wide recommendations in 
the plan, run along and across the 
landscape belts of the road. The 
by-pass will, if properly carried out, 
be one of the most satisfying thorough- 
fares in the country. 


A Town in the Country 

With the traffic problem solved, 
Warwick can be replanned so that 
its town centre belongs to itself. As 
the authors point out, some towns are 
remarkable for what they are, some 
for what they do—Warwick falls into 
the first category and the plan of re- 
development must be drafted so that 
“its present society and character is 
not engulfed in a flood of immigration 
brought about by the introduction 
of some new opportunity for em- 
ployment’’. So, a very definite limit 
to expansion is suggested—an in- 
crease in population of about 3,000, 
and no enlargement of the present 
acreage. If this limit is observed, 
Warwick can remain a compact 
county town set in the countryside— 
a town in which the citizen is always 
conscious of the proximity of the 
country and always able to walk into 
it without traversing areas of sub- 
urban sprawl. 

Warwick has an attribute upon 
which its well-being largely depends. 
It is a beautiful survival of an English 
mediaeval town in which the ancient 
buildings, its lovely castle majestically 
sited on the Avon, the noble church 
of St Mary, the Leicester Hospital, 
and the many humbler examples of 
good architecture are all in use. 


Tourists and Shopping 

When it is remembered that the 
town is only eight miles from Strat- 
ford and five miles from Kenilworth 
and adjacent to the Spa of Leaming- 
ton, with its fine shops, it becomes 
apparent that Warwick itself is of 
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vital importance to the tourist trade 
of the country. But the authors do not 
visualize a great extension of the 
shopping centre which so often is an 
important feature of the historically 
interesting tourist town; visitors’ 
shopping needs can, in general, be 
satisfied at Leamington, while War- 
wick continues to fulfil its historical 
function of a market town and the 
administrative centre of an import- 
ant and beautiful county. The authors 
consider that Warwick might con- 
centrate on the provision of shops of a 
typical English character. 


Preservation of Character 

‘The historical centre of the town 
has been subjected to very careful 
study, and very interesting and useful 
photographic surveys are given. The 
recommendations are conditioned by 
a desire to avoid destroying or 
diminishing the many-sided activities 
that at present take place in the 
centre. Some changes are proposed 
but they aim at producing a general 
development rather than redevelop- 
ment. 

At West Gate, which now suffers 
from through traffic into High Street, 
a road diversion is planned which 
gives a proper setting to the gate 
itself, and to the interesting mediaeval 
houses opposite the Leicester Hos- 
pital. In place of the old through- 


road past the gate, a broad flight of 


steps is arranged for pedestrians 
entering the town at this point. 

The environs of the East Gate, at 
the other end of the old town, are also 
to be treated in a somewhat similar 
manner by the diversion of traffic 
which now passes the gate and the 
forming of a truly urban pedestrian 
square in front of Landor House 
from which steps lead to the road 
beyond the gate. 

The closing of the highways that 
now pass both gates should discour- 
age through-traffic and thus restore 
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to the centre a quiet urban dignity. 
Visitors and those living in the town 
would undoubtedly welcome the 
change. 


Clearance and Reconditioning 


Some clearance, mainly at the 
rear of ancient buildings, is suggested 
and emphasis is laid on the import- 
ance of dealing sympathetically with 
the “problem cases” of buildings 
which are architecturally worthy of 
preservation but which do not, on 
economic grounds, justify thorough 
reconditioning. In the streets con- 
sisting mainly of good ancient build- 
ings a special plea is made for the 
retention of the few buildings con- 
sidered to be “‘problem cases’. 

Although the major part of the 
historical centre does not need drastic 
treatment, several important im- 
provements are required and recom- 
mended for the replanning of in- 
dividual areas in the northern part 
of it. These include a new shopping 
thoroughfare linking the ring road 
with the town centre, the provision 
of a continuous promenade on the 
line of the old town walls, and the 
extension of the Shire Hall to front on 
to an enlarged Market Place, from 
which the dominating tower of St 
Mary’s Church would be seen closing 
the vista of a short street leading out 
of the square. 


Industry, Housing, Open Spaces 

A considerable extension of the in- 
dustrial acreage is suggested in the 
northern part of the town where it is 
near the Coventry and Birmingham 
roads and on suitably level sites. The 
increased industrial area is not so 
much required for new industries as 
for the provision of additional space 
for some of the manufacturers at pre- 
sent working in old and cramped 
buildings. 

Housing requirements are to be 
met by new estates mainly in the 
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northern part of the borough and 
varying densities of development are 
indicated. One of the new residential 
areas in the neighbourhood of All 
Saints is planned in detail. Its prox- 
imity to the attractive Guy’s Cliff and 
the River Avon would make it a 
most pleasant neighbourhood in 
which to live; the nearby industrial 
area allows for a reasonable relation- 
ship between home and work. 

A study of the built-up areas of 
Warwick and Leamington (p. 130) 
reveals that the town has at present 
much open land. This has been well 
used in the new plan. There has been 
little extension of the urban fence, yet 
the Warwick of the future will be 
exceptionally wellendowed with open 
spaces ranging in character from 
the lovely Castle grounds, to which 
the public now has limited access, 
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to playing fields, sports grounds, 
and promenades which the new plan 
provides. 

The consultants have divided the 
work of redevelopment into three 
stages, the first two of which they 
consider will spread over about 
twenty-five years. The whole pro- 
ject is a long-term one as it should be 
in the case of an ancient town. 

Those concerned with the publica- 
tion and printing of the book are to 


be complimented on a fine piece of 


work. The sketches, particularly the 
line drawings illustrating the archi- 
tectural history of Warwick, are 
worthy of special mention. 

A useful addition, in future edi- 
tions, would be a comprehensive 
subject index; this is particularly 
necessary for those using the book as 
a work of reference. 


An Oak that Grew swiftly 





Tree surgery is sometimes neces- 
sary but it is not always beautiful, 


The photograph shows the Tilford 
or King’s Oak, Tilford, Surrey. 

This is the tree concerning which 
William Cobbett (born at nearby 
Farnham) wrote one of his more 
egregiously nonsensical comments. 
He declared that he remembered 
that when he was a small boy it was a 
small tree—and now that he was a 
man it was a large tree. 

Such trees cannot usually be 
“dated” with precision even when 
they are felled (much less while they 
are still standing) but this oak was 
almost certainly over 200 years old 
when Cobbett was ten years old 
(1772), and it was quite likely 
300 or 400. Cobbett’s note is further 
interesting in that it runs counter to 
normal human experience: most 
adults, looking back, find that trees, 
houses, streets, towns, hills, and rivers 
appeared far larger to them in child- 
hood than in later life, j. Ww. 
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WASHINGTON AND THE ATOM BOMB 


The seriousness with which the atom bomb is taken by the USA 
is shown by the Report of November 1949 of which a summary is 
here given. In sending it to the National Security Resources 
Board, Mr David E. Lilienthal, Chairman of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, emphasizes its pertinence to “‘the important 
national policy question of dispersal of facilities from urban 
centres”. The Report comes from the Division of Biology and 


Medicine, Atomic Energy Commission. 


HE EFFECTS of the explosion of 
an atomic bomb in a metro- 


politan area and the problems 
in civil defence that ensue differ in 
both quality and quantity from those 
of high explosive bombing. 

The experience of the bombed 
cities of England and Germany may 
be utilized for lessons in fighting 
fires, rescue of trapped personnel, 
and large-scale care for the wounded 
and homeless. Knowledge of the prob- 
lems which are peculiar to an atomic 
bomb attack, on the contrary, must 
come from a study of what occurred 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki where the 
bombs were fused to detonate high in 
the air. A bomb equal in power to the 
Nagasaki bomb, if detonated in air 
over an American or European city, 
would crush or otherwise render use- 


less the residences over an area of 


six to eight square miles. 

From such a burst there would be 
four effects near the surface of the 
ground: (1) blast, that is, a wave 
travelling with approximately the 
velocity of sound would engulf ob- 


jects in a high pressure; (2) wind of 


considerable velocity would follow 
the blast as the highly heated air 
near the point of detonation ex- 
panded; (3) heat travelling with the 
velocity of light, would strike ex- 
posed objects and kindle fires, and (4) 
radiation would penetrate the bodies 


of exposed personnel. ‘'wo additional 
effects should be mentioned. First, 
from the detonation of the bomb 
there would result highly radioactive 
fission products which would rise 
with the cloud from the bomb to be 
scattered harmlessly at great dist- 
ances by the air. Second, near ground 
zero—the point on the ground 
directly beneath the point of burst— 
the radiation would cause objects to 
become radioactive but at a level 
which would be harmless to those 
who entered the area on rescue mis- 
sions immediately after the incident. 


Blast and Fire Effects 


The blast and wind would crush 
or render unusable the ordinary load- 
bearing brick-wall dwellings for 
7,000 or 8,000 feet from ground zero, 
would severely damage steel mill- 
type buildings for a distance of 4,000 
to 5,000 feet, and would cause sub- 
stantial structure damage in multi- 
storey steel or reinforced concrete 
buildings up to distances of 2,500 
feet. 

Accordingly, in an instant the 
usually dependable telephone, tele- 
graph, electric service, and trans- 
portation (both public and private) 
would cease to exist in the damaged 
area. Also, because of the numerous 
broken pipes in houses, water pressure 
would fall to near nothing. 
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In addition to the direct fires, 
many more would start from broken 
gas and electric lines and from com- 
bustible material coming into con- 
tact with cooking and process fires. 
Fire-fighting equipment inside the 
damaged area would probably be 
crushed by the collapse of the fire- 
houses and with water pressure gone 
the many fires would speedily merge 
to destroy the greater part of the 
crushed area. 


Protection of the People 


While this is happening, what 
would be the fate of the people? In 
Japan, the number of casualties was 
enormous because the attacking 
planes were not heeded, and people 
were caught in the open or with in- 
adequate cover. At Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki everyone within one half- 
mile not protected by earth, steel, or 
concrete died and the inciuence of 
radiation injury was very high up to 
approximately one and a quarter 
miles from ground zero. 

With adequate warning which was 
heeded and adequate shelters which 
were occupied the casualties could be 
greatly reduced. Furthermore, doc- 
tors with ample medical supplies, 
hospital facilities, and blood banks 
would save many of those who were 
injured by blast or burns. 

The actual buildings that might be 
destroyed or severely damaged by one bomb 
in Washington are then detailed, assuming 
5,000 feet as the diameter of the circle in 
which there would be severe damage. 


Resistance of Modern Buildings 


It is known from the experience in 
Japan that at distances of 2,500 feet 
from ground zero substantial modern 
tall buildings would suffer such dam- 
age that 10 to 15 per cent of their 
main columns and beams would re- 
quire replacement, much of their 
outer wall shell would be stripped off, 
and they would lose their partitions 
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and their windows. As the distances 
to ground zero became less the dam- 
age would become progressively 
greater. 

Because it represents modern con- 
struction and because the data are 
available, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Building is selected as an 
object for study. Would it protect its 
population in an attack? From its 
plans it is found that the building has 
the following above its floors: 


Cover Above Inches of Concrete 


Attic Floor 24 
grd Floor 9} 
2nd Floor 174 
ist Floor 253 
Basement 334 


The maximum thickness men- 
tioned, that is, 32 to 34 in., may pro- 
tect against the radiation hazard 
from a bomb detonating overhead at 
a height of 1,800 feet. No one can 
predict the strength of an enemy’s 
bomb. Furthermore, windows, par- 
titions, and possibly walls would be- 
come missiles. There would be ap- 
proximately 80 per cent casualties 
and added to this an unknown num- 
ber of radiation deaths. Naturally, 
less substantial buildings and their 
inhabitants would suffer much great- 
er damage. The inevitable conclusion 
is that the building should be 
abandoned in the event of an impend- 
ing attack, or well before. The pre- 
dictions for AEC Building are gener- 
ally applicable to Government build- 
ings in Washington. 


Vulnerable Business Districts 
Metropolitan business districts, in 
which there are great concentrations 
of population during working hours, 
are additional vulnerable areas. Shel- 
ters for these populations may be 
provided in basements and in the in- 
terior of lower stories of large build- 
ings if the work is undertaken in time. 
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However, adequate warnings must be 
assumed for any shelter to be effective. 
Hence, dispersal is far preferable. 

It must be regarded as probable 
that fire will spread from the outside 
to buildings which have been opened 
by blast and that, in the absence of 
firefighting, their contents will be 
destroyed. In consequence, valuable 
records or microfilm copies should be 
removed to storage vaults. 

The hard fact is that a shelter 
system, while saving the lives of the 
persons who take shelter, does not 
guarantee the resumption of vital 
functions. For example, in the event 
of an attack upon the Atomic 
Energy Commission building the 
building would be completely de- 
stroyed and following the attack 
those who emerged from the shelter 
would be quite helpless to carry on 
the far-flung operations of the atomic 
energy programme. 


Necessity of Dispersal 


The alternative to the shelter 
system and an alternative which not 
only saves the lives of key personnel 
but also permits at the same time a 
continuance of the vital governmental 
operating functions is—dispersal. The 
problems which it presents, physical, 
financial, and psychological, are ob- 
viously tremendous and beyond the 
scope of this paper and the authority 
of this agency. 

Long-range community planning 
to place projected hospitals, fire 
stations, and other essential emerg- 
ency services in properly dispersed 
fashion should be encouraged. Routes 
available for emergency evacuation 
should be planned. These may well 
provide effective fire lanes through 
areas now highly vulnerable. 

The attractiveness of the target 
vanishes with dispersal of some or all 
of the above mentioned agencies. 
Scattered in the outskirts of the 
Washington area with distances of 
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perhaps two miles between targets, 
the agencies would have a fair 
measure of security because no single 
one of them would be likely to war- 
rant the expenditure of a bomb. 
Equally important, persons who live 
adjacent to the original area would be 
less in jeopardy because the enemy 
would seek his target elsewhere. 
From the experience at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki it is clear that if an 
attack comes to an unwarned popu- 
lation the most that can be expected 
of them will be that the uninjured 
will rescue those who are trapped or 
injured before they are reached by 
fire. Because of the confusion and de- 
struction which will follow a bomb- 
burst, general relief must come from 
the outside. Washington, if attacked, 
would look for help—that is, for 
workers, supplies, and equipment— 
from its outlying undamaged ring 
and its suburban areas and from 
cities as distant as Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and Richmond. Relief must 
be organized with this in view. Sup- 
plies, supplementary firefighting 
equipment, and new hospitals must 
be kept outside vulnerable areas. 
Safety will in large measure depend 
upon adequate warning of an attack, 
warning which it must be assumed 
will come from the radar system of 
the National Military Establishment. 
Such warning when combined with 
shelters for those who must stay in 
threatened areas, will minimize, or 
even eliminate, casualties. Less effect- 
ive measures may result in panic 
and 80,000 deaths as at Hiroshima. 





PLANNING CENTRE MEETINGS 


Wednesday, 22 March, 6.15 pm. B. G. H. 
Brooke-Taylor, Public Relations Officer, 
Hemel Hempstead Development Corporation: 
“PLANS AND PROGRESS OF THE HEMEL 
HEMPSTEAD NEW TOWN”. 


Thursday, 20 April, 6.15 pm. Professor R. G. 
Tugwell (USA): “PLANNING IN AMERICA”, 
Thursday, 27 April, 6.15 pm. FILM sHow (in 
collaboration with the Central Office of 
Information). “24 sQuARE MILES” and 
“HARNESSING THE HILLS”’. 
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Legal Notes 




















WROTE LAST month about the 
] issue by the Central Land Board 

of form L.39 notifying certain 
claimants that no payments will be 
made to them out of the £300 million, 
as the amount of development value 
lost was less than that required by 
section 63 of the Act. Form L.39 re- 
lates only to claims in respect of single 
houses. 

The Central Land Board have now 
made an announcement relating to 
certain other small claims. These are 
those which, if treated as a unit, 
would probably be disqualified under 
section 63; on the other hand part of 
the area, if treated as a separate 
claim, might qualify. The Board 
have decided that in cases of this 
description the claimant should have 
the opportunity to reduce the area 
to which his claim relates, if he so 
desires. Any claimant who decides to 
take advantage of this opportunity 
must do so on the understanding that 
if he does so the claim cannot be 
revived in its original form. Claim- 
ants who desire to avail themselves of 
this opportunity are asked to inform 
the Board without delay. 


Light Refreshment 
The lighter side of planning law 
was brought out at the recent 


caterers’ conference when Mr Regin- 
ald Sizen (who is General Secretary 
of the Property Owners’ Federation) 
spoke on the Act as it affects the 
catering trade. It seems that if you 
simply serve light refreshments on 
your premises, these premises will 
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rank as a shop for the purposes of the 
Use-Classes Order. “Light refresh- 
ments” are defined as “eatables not 
cooked on the premises, and bever- 
ages’’. If you serve any other sort of 
refreshment your premises are not a 
shop, but a restaurant. So steak pies 
cooked at a central bakery and 
delivered hot to the cafés where they 
are served, are light refreshments— 
but if cooked in the café they cease to 
be light refreshments! 

During the discussion which fol- 
lowed some one, who claimed to have 
had some part in the framing of the 
regulations, said that there was more 
sense in all this than Mr Sizen had 
allowed. The distinction between 
light and other refreshments had 
been drawn in the interests of 
hygiene. Well! Surely there is some 
better way of enforcing hygiene 
than by dragging it into the planning 
regulations, and so putting some 
unfortunate teashop proprietor to the 
necessity of getting planning per- 
mission and paying a development 
charge, because he wants to bake his 
own buns instead of buying them 
outside? 


Restaurant into Shop 

On the other hand if you want to 
change a restaurant into a shop, as 
defined by the Use Classes Order, you 
need not get planning permission, 
though you will still be liable to pay 
development charge. This is the 
effect of the T&CP (General De- 
velopment) Amendment Order, 1949 
S.I. No. 195. 


New Towns Procedure Simplified 

As from 1 March the new towns 
development corporations will no 
longer have to apply to the local 
planning authorities to secure per- 
mission for work aJready approved by 
the Minister as part of the master 
plan. 


A. E. TELLING, BARRISTER-AT-LAW 
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A COMPANION TO THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING ACTS AND 
ORDERS. By Norman C. Abbey, 
LAMTPI. Eyreand Spottiswoode, 10s.6d. 

This, in my view, is, with one 
qualification, a really excellent hand- 
book on the Acts and orders. It is 
well and clearly written, intelligently 
set-out, and mirabile dictu has an index 
which should satisfy both technicians 
and laymen. 

The qualification to which I refer 
is the omission of reference to the 
“county map” and “town map” 
stages of the development plan; only 
maps of areas of comprehensive de- 
velopment are mentioned. Such an 
important statement as that in the 
Ministry’s circular 59 that “in the 
case of county councils the obligation 
(to submit a development plan by 1951) 
will be discharged when the basic 
map, i.e. the county map, and such 
town maps as they are in a position to 
prepare together with a written state- 
ment and a programme map or maps 
have been submitted” should surely 
have been mentioned in this other- 
wise fully informative publication. 

A useful chapter on miscellaneous 
matters such as Crown lands is fol- 
lowed by one on new towns. The 
latter commences with perhaps the 
only opinion expressed in this other- 
wise factual work, the New Towns 
Act, 1946, being termed the ‘ ‘greatest 
advancement in positive planning”. 
One is tempted to ask the question: 
“Since when?” I feel sure that Mr 
Abbey would agree that the answer 
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is: ““Since the establishment of Letch- 
worth and Welwyn Garden Cities’. 

I commend this valuable manual 
to all those who have to deal from 
time to time, if not every day, with 
the Town and Country Planning 
Acts; I have ordered a copy for each 
of the offices of the County Planning 
Department in Kent. 

J. W. R.A. 


A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
The Sudbury & District Survey and Plan. 
By Keith Jeremiah. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 


The inside of this book is as interest- 
ing as its Batsford outside is attractive; 
and it is also of importance in the 
history of English planning surveys 
for two reasons. 

Lewis Mumford gives the first 
reason in his introduction. When the 
industrial transformation of England 
took place in the nineteenth century, 
many rural areas were largely un- 
touched, and were regarded as hope- 
lessly ‘“‘backward’’. These areas, he 
asserts, have now more to offer to 
their citizens—and to their planners 
—than any “progressive’’ metropolis 
of the nineteenth century, where so 
much has to be repented and undone. 
These little towns set in the country- 
side are essentially sound; they have a 
good balance of urban and rural, a 
deliberate limitation of area and 
population to a governable size, 
there is acknowledgement of the 
human scale in the disposition of 
streets and buildings; in short, all the 
very elements which we seek to em- 
body in new towns are already 
present in the Sudburys of England. 

Yet these small towns have re- 
ceived little attention so far in plan- 
ning policy or practice. So much 
attention has to be given to the well- 
nigh insoluble muddles of metro- 
politan areas that work on the country 
town has largely been left to private 
enthusiasm, in spite of the fact that a 
little help to these towns would be the 
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cheapest and best way of drawing 
some of the surplus industry and 
population from over-large centres. 
This truth seems to be receiving 
tardy recognition in the new policy of 
“‘expanded”’ towns for London dis- 
persal such as Aylesbury, Harpenden, 
or Woking. 

The question Sudbury has asked 
itself is how to bring a country town 
and its interdependent surrounding 
district up to acceptable present-day 
standards of living for all its inhabit- 
ants without losing the small scale of 
the rural character which are its true 
attractions. Keith Jeremiah provides 
a few quite simple propositions in 
answer, which, however, he maintains 
are indispensable. The maintenance 
of a healthy agriculture is essential, 
but when this is fully achieved, it will 
probably not bring many more 
people to work on the land. Since, if 
services and amenities are to be 
available economically, a certain 
basic density of population is essential 
some other means of ensuring this 
population level is necessary, and 
that means a judicious addition of 
rural industry. Much fury of battle 
has arisen in this matter since the 
issue of the Scott Report, but Mr 
Jeremiah’s conclusions allay all fears; 
he concludes that in the whole of the 
Sudbury district of thirty-eight 
parishes, five or six rural factories, 
each employing fifty to one hundred 
people are sufficient to meet the need. 

Mr Jeremiah also believes strongly 
in urban and rural balance; his 
living unit is not the single isolated 
village, but the “‘village cluster’’, and 
the strengthening of this rural unit 
as proposed means that the town it- 
self is not all the time sucking life and 
labour away from the rural areas, but 
becomes the crown of a healthy dis- 
trict, gaining from as much as giving 
to the whole surrounding country- 
side. Moreover, the town and the 
village are further related to regional 
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and national needs and balances, so 
that they become living parts of the 
much larger whole. 

The second important feature of 
this Sudbury survey cannot be so 
clearly shown in the book; and that is 
the means by which it was carried 
out. It was at all stages a piece of real 
community planning by the people 
themselves, and one of its main ser- 
vices therefore was the way in which 
ordinary untrained people were 
roused to awareness of the human 
issues in town and country planning 
through taking part in an inquiry 
where they themselves had all the 
answers, and could put them at the 
service of the trained planner, whose 
aim was to get to know and to inter- 
pret real local needs of interests. 

Incidentally the survey was an 
entirely unofficial one, all the money 
being contributed from local sources, 
through the far-sighted generosity of 
a small group of citizens. 

GLADYS KEABLE 


LCC POST-WAR HOUSING 1945-1949. 
London County Council. 5s. 

This well-produced and _richly- 
illustrated publication provides a de- 
tailed survey of LCC housing since 
the war. Sections deal with cottage 


estates; flatted estates; construction | 


and materials; services and equip- 
ment; and organization. Numerous 
photographs, plans, and diagrams en- 
able even the non-specialist reader 


to visualize the appearance of the| 


various projects. 

Yet for all its merits of thorough- 
ness and clear presentation, the book 
fails as a whole to inspire. Here is no 
sense of high adventure such as that 
which gave birth to the new towns 
programme and which compels in- 
terest. The LCC does well to record 
its achievements in the face of a multi- 
tude of difficulties, and the tributes to 
its housing staff are deserved. But the 
architecture of the various estates 
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varies so much in quality that it is 
scarcely possible to judge the over-all 
standard by the illustrations selected. 

If to an untutored eye much of the 
housing is far from pleasing, that may 
be partly accounted for by the fact 
that in new estates planting is not yet 
in evidence. Possibly the monotony 
of terraces on the cottage estates may 
be redeemed by vegetation. The 
dreary expanses of five or eight-floor 
blocks of flats, broken only by pro- 
truding balconies, are more funda- 
mentally depressing. 

It is, however, gratifying to learn 
that a determined effort is to be made 
to avoid the monotony, architectural 
and social, of the inter-war estates; 
that in the out-county estates dormi- 
tory development is to be mitigated 
by the infusion of industry and by the 
choice of sites near existing com- 
munities with a life of their own; that 
variety of layout is to be sought by 
the use of undulating sites; that where 
possible existing trees are to be pre- 
served; and that a full range of facili- 
ties, such as health and community 
centres, children’s playgrounds, and 
libraries, are to be provided. 

In short, we may congratulate the 
LCC on this well-presented record of 
recent housing and hope that other 
authorities will follow their example. 
At the same time architects and plan- 
ners must not relax their criticism of 
any imperfections revealed by such 
books. No doubt the LCC will at 
intervals publish further reports on 
housing progress. We would welcome, 
in a subsequent edition, a section 
devoted to the financial aspects of 
housing, and especially to the com- 
parative costs of the various types of 
development. 


THE NEW PLAN FOR CASTRIES, ST 
Lucia, 1948. St Lucia Government, 
$1.50. 

St Lucia is one of the Windward 
Islands of the British West Indies, in 
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the group known as the Lesser 
Antilles, which form an inward-curv- 
ing arc, shaped like a sickle, from near 
the Venezuelan coast up to Puerto 
Rico and continue westward as the 
Greater Antilles, to divide the Carib- 
bean Sea from the Atlantic ocean on 
the east and the Gulf of Mexico on the 
north. The island, roughly the size of 
the Isle of Man, covers some 233 
square miles, with a population of 
about 70,000, mainly concentrated 
around the coastal towns and villages, 
the principal port being Castries, 
with a district population of a little 
over 20,000. 

Draft proposals for a town planning 
scheme for Castries and surroundings 
were prepared in 1945, but although 
slum clearance and rehousing were 
part of the plan, no drastic remodel- 
ling of the commercial centre of the 
town was contemplated. Then on the 
night of 1g June 1948 a. great fire 
occurred which in that single night 
destroyed a large area of housing, 
practically the whole of the commer- 
cial centre and nearly all Govern- 
ment buildings, the Carnegie Library, 
and many archives and important 
records. Some 80g families (2,293 
persons) were rendered homeless, but 
fortunately there was no loss of life. 
It was a great tragedy for the little 
colony, both in its immediate effect 
on well-being by the diversion of 
time, man-power, and material to 
the temporary rehabilitation of the 
stricken town, and in the financial 
long-term liability. It did, however, 
as did the terrible war-time destruc- 
tion in this country, give oppor- 
tunity for replanning the whole dis- 
trict of Castries. 

This report describes both the 
original proposals prepared after the 
fire and the subsequent modifications 
insisted upon by the Central Author- 
ity, Castries Town Board, and in 
Executive Council. It outlines a com- 
petent and in many ways, especially 
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considering the difficulties of colonial 
planning, and the limitations imposed 
by the situation of Castries, an admir- 
able plan, reflecting credit on the 
authorities and in particular on the 
Windward Islands’ executive archi- 
tect, Mr John C. Rose, ARIBA, and 
Mr Anthony C. Lewis, ARIBA, an 
architect-planner appointed specially 
ona four-months’ contract, associated 
with him in the work. 

Their proposals are outlined under 
six headings: (1) proposed building 
uses; (2) densities; (3) new streets; 
(4) traffic circulation; (5) land 
changes and (6) development of 
street blocks. They have adopted 
sound zoning principles, having fol- 
lowed very closely the method sug- 
gested in the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning handbook, to 
which they pay a special tribute. 

We could have wished that the 
advice in the original recommenda- 
tions had been followed, namely, that 
the Government should acquire the 
whole of the burnt-out area with a 
view to re-sale (or lease) on comple- 
tion of the plan, and to prohibit tem- 
porary building on it—temporary 
buildings meanwhile to be lodged 
outside the area. This was not accept- 
able, but the main lines of procedure, 
both for short- and long-term plan- 
ning, were adopted, and it has very 
wisely been agreed to appoint a full- 
time commissioner for reconstruction 
to handle all the details of the 
development scheme. When it has 
been completed, St Lucia, and the 
West Indies, should have a town of 
which they may be proud. 

F. W. DALLEY 


ESSENTIALS FOR LANDLORDS AND 
TENANTS. ByG. H.C. Vaughan. Thames 
Bank, 2s. 6d. 


This small book can be recom- 
mended as a simple guide to the 
fundamentals of landlord and tenant 
legislation. It is written in simple 
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language and, in spite of its tidy 
though simple production, appears 
at a price which the man in the street, 
for whom it is intended, can afford, 
In this last respect it contrasts favour- 
ably with too many recent legal works 
of a “popular” character which are 
too superficial to be of value to the 
professional adviser and yet far 
beyond the purse of many of his 
clients. 

Chapters deal with the law o 
landlord and tenant; rent act law, 
Landlord and Tenant (Rent Control) 
Act, 1949; the housing Acts; Publi¢ 
Health Act, 1936; and the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947. The 
enactments are explained in simple 
language, full use being made of the 
method of question and answer. Some 
of the more involved aspects such as 
the calculation of new standard rents, 
reasonable rents, and premiums are 
further elucidated by means of simple 
arithmetical calculations. The only 
important criticism of the book would 
be that no index is provided, a defici- 
ency only partly remedied by the 
opening table of contents. 


WORKS LAVATORIES. Association 
for Planning and Regional Recon- 
struction and Industrial Welfare 
Society. 125. 6d. 


This is a useful study of require- 
ments and technical data, well 
illustrated, and with a bibliography 
and buyers’ guide. 
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regular order with their news- 
agents: price 1s. 6d. monthly. 
Subscription for 12 issues: 20s. 
post free to any country. USA 
and Canada: 4 dollars. Pub- 
lished at 28 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2 (Tel. 
Temple Bar 5006). 

















